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they accounted it nothing ;" cf. also XVII A, 
290 : pet ties nouht of godes forbode ne of godes 
hese, translated in the note : "To whom God's 
prohibitions and behests were of no account." 
— [afiet prime], "until prime," would have 
been good as a foot-note, but put in the text 
it serves only to confuse the student. — hoi 
holden (1. 357) is probably a scribal error for 
holden. 

pK WOHUNGE OF URE LAUERD. 

In the note to fedes, poledes (1. n) strike out 
the words "both strong and." The strong 
verbs never had a / in the ending of the second 
pers. sing. pret. in English as far back as our 
monuments go. — o pin ahen (1. 14) means "on 
thy own," rather than "#/"thy own." On pu 
pe self (1. 19) and similar constructions cf. "On 
the English-Dative-Nominative of the Personal 
Pronoun," by F. B. Gummere, Amer. Journal 
of Philol. IV, 283-290. — clenli (1. 21) means 
"entirely;" Matzner defines it by "vollig, 
ganzlich, durchaus." — pinche (1. 117) must be 
an error for pinched or pinches. 

ON GOD UREISUN OF URE LEFDI. 

Nowiht may just as well mean "no wight," 
"person," in 1. 31 as in 1. 47.— per ham never 
ne mei snou ne uorst iureden (1. 38) the editors 
appear not to have understood. Morris (in 
his ed. of "Old English Homilies, "from which 
our extract is taken) translated iureden pretty 
correctly by "hurt ;" in the notes to ed. I it is 
translated by "trouble, annoy," but in the 
glossaries to both editions it is wrongly referred 
to A. S. gefrMan. Kolbing (Germania XX, 
366) has no doubt hit the right explanation. 
He says : "The MS. has iureden; the u does 
not here stand for v=f, but for w, as in peou- 
dom; iwreden stands by metathesis (cf. vrim= 
vyrm) for izverden=hurt." He then refers to 
a passage in the Phoenix where a similar ex- 
pression occurs (1. 14 ff.): Ne mosg p&r rin ne 
sndw, ne forstes fndest wihte gewyrdan. Ac- 
cording to this explanation our passage would 
mean : ' 'There may never harm them snow or 
frost." In the note to 1. 45 the first word 
should be "There." 

Albert E. Egge. 



THE CLASS IFICA TION OF RHE TO RI- 
CA L FIGURES. 

The confusion and darkness which has gath- 
ered about the term Figures of Speech, is the 
opprobium of all teachers, and the dismay of 
all students of Rhetoric. In twenty-two cen- 
turies, I am aware of but two manful attempts 
made to sort out the rudis indigestaque moles 
of subtleties bequeathed to us by the Greek. 
Quintilian was on the right track and came 
marvelously near to success when he distin- 
guished betwen Tropes and Figures Proper; 
that is between the substitution of artful Terms 
for plain and literal ones, and of artful Modes 
of Statement for the artless and direct. But 
even with this admirable clew he was unable 
to find his way quite through the labyrinth, and 
his really valuable discovery has fallen into 
undeserved neglect, and is scarcely thought of 
now-a-days save as an added source of per- 
plexity. In our own times, Professor Bain, 
coolly dismissing Quintilian's classification as 
"of no practical value," has confidently an- 
nounced in its stead a truly philosophic one ; 
namely, Figures of Similarity, of Contiguity, 
and of Contrast. It turns out upon examina- 
tion that these classes cover but a single cor- 
ner of the field, and that for the rest no classi- 
fication whatever is attempted. The success, 
such as it is, has been eagerly caught at by all 
lesser writers upon the subject since then, and 
the failure has been as steadily slurred over or 
ignored. For proof of the real futility of all 
efforts so far, we need not look further than 
De Mille's treatise — one of- the latest and 
most suggestive — wherein, after very proper 
condemnation of mere subtleties and 
needless multiplication of species, more than 
one hundred so-called Figures are separately 
described and illustrated, and with classifica- 
tion so flimsy that Hyperbole and Description, 
Personification and Plagiarism, jostle each 
other in the same group ! 

No small part of our task would be accom- 
plished if wecould only determine what Figures 
of Speech really are. To this end we may 
broadly distinguish the contiguous realms of 
Grammar and Rhetoric as follows : — Grammar 
treats of the normal and commonplace uses of 
language ; Rhetoric, of the uncommon and 
specially significant. The material is the 
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same in both, but Grammar is the familiar and 
household Art; Rhetoric, the Fine Art, Figures 
of Speech are really nothing but Forms or 
Modes of speech, and in such sense, might be- 
long to either realm. But Rhetorical Figures 
— Figures par excellence — are forms of speech 
artfully and significantly varied from what is 
recognized as the norm of plain speech. The 
plainness may lie in the Terms, when these are 
literal and unaccentuated. It may lie in the 
Mode of Statement, when this is straightfor- 
ward and unaffected. It may lie in the Order 
and Grouping of Parts, when this is unpremed- 
itated and artless. Now the nobler and more 
significant speech, in so far as it deviates 
from the commonplace, must deviate from it 
under one or more of these its catagories; viz., 
Terms, Modes, and Ordering of Parts. These 
would seem, therefore, at once to furnish a 
most natural basis of classification, and have 
been adopted as such in the tentative scheme 
presented below. 

It has been no easy matter to find a good 
general term that should cover the full scope 
and range of figurative effects. Emphasis, for 
example, the term which first suggests itself, 
and which actually covers more instances than 
any other in common use, would be very lame 
in humorous or pathetic relations, and would 
break down utterly if applied to the artful 
lightening and softening of expression found in 
euphemism. The term accentuation, awkward 
and pedantic as it is, seems upon the whole to 
be the best so far discovered, and is provision- 
ally accepted only in hope that discussion 
may bring to light a better. 

It will be understood, of course, that typical 
Figures only have been included in this scheme. 
A passing word, however, may be necessary 
with regard to sundry time-honored "Figures" 
conspicuous here by their absence. Some of 
these, such as Allegory, Fable, Parable, the 
old-fashioned Parallel, and even the sparkling 
Epigram, are no more Figures of Speech than 
is a Novel or an Epic. However much they 
may involve figurative elements, they are 
merely kinds of Composition. Others again, 
such as Anacoluthon and Ellipsis, belong 
plainly to the realm of Grammar. As for Al- 
lusion, — it is nothing but a very short and rep- 
utable mode of appropriation, sharing the 



honors herein with the more stately Quotation; 
whilst Plagiarism (bracketed with the other 
two in our treatises) is a Figure indeed, in that 
it is "an artful variation from the norm," — but 
surely a Figure of Ethics — not of Rhetoric. 
We pass now to our scheme. 

SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION. 
Rhetorical Figures. — Modes of Accentuated Speech. 



I. Term Figures. — Accentuated designation of an object 
of thought : — 

1. By significant contrast, Antithesis. 

2. By significant resemblance, — 

affirmed, Simile. 

assumed, Metaphor. 

of inanimate to animate, Personification . 

3. By significant association : — 

of membership in an Individual 

Whole, Synecdoche 

(Part and Whole), 
of membership in a General 

Class, Synecdoche 

(Genus and Species) . 
of individual with the Type of 

its Class, Antonomasia. 

of accompaniment or sequence. Metonymy 

(Sign, Cause), 
of fancied sympathy or partici- 
pation, Transferred Epithet. 

II. Modal Figures. — Accentuated statement of proposi- 
tions by significant departure:— 

1 . From the normal Indicative of) Interrogation, 

dispassionate statement, ) Exclamation . 

2. From the normal Third Person 

for the inanimate and the 

absent, Apostrophe. 

3. From the normal notes of Time 

and Distance, Vision. 

4. From the normal correspondence 

between statement and its 
intent. 
Statement significantly stronger 

than the intent, Hyperbole. 

Statement significantly weaker 

than the intent, Innuendo. 

Statement significantly negatory 
ofthe intent, Irony. 

III. Sentence and Paragraph Figures. — Significant co- 
ordination and gradation of members (terms or prop- 
ositions): — 

1. Coordination, members isomet- 

ric Balance. 

members merely similar, Parallelism. 

2 . Gradation, ascending series, Climax. 

descending series, Anticlimax. 

Up to this point our progress seems tolerably 
sure. But beyond there stretches an uncertain 
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region, whose boundaries on our side appear 
vague and shifting. I cannot, for example, 
at this stage of the discussion be quite sure 
whether the last group should not be enlarged 
so as to include such artifices as Suspension 
and Inversion, characteristic of the Periodic 
Structure, and Zeugma, of the Condensed 
Structure ; — or whether the arts of Exposition 
— Iteration, Illustration, and Exemplification — 
are artifices in any such sense as to warrant the 
formation of a superior group of Figures of 
Discourse ; — or if so, where to draw the line 
between these and the purely Logical Figure 
of Syllogism. Yet of one of these, Iteration, 
has not Carlyle somewhere affirmed that it is 
the only Rhetorical Figure of any value, — 
worth more than all the rest together? 

A word more remains to be said concerning 
a few very common and very convenient terms, 
in their relations to the above scheme. Most of 
these will need a new definition to rescue them 
from perplexing vagueness. The term Figure 
is the most shifting of them all. It is some- 
times the most general term, and includes all 
others, as in our own use above. But more 
commonly it seems to include the Imaginative 
Figures only, I. 2, 3; and II. 2, 3. Such at least 
would seem to be the accepted meaning of the 
phrase Figurative Language. The term Trope 
is loosely used as synonymous, or nearly so, 
with this last. There is, however, an unmis- 
takable tendency to limit the term to Figures 
reduced to their smallest dimensions, — the re- 
sult, perhaps, of a half-conscious remembrance 
of the ancient definition. The term, at present 
nearly worthless save as a loose synonym, 
might well be restored to valuable service by 
re-defining it both in quality and dimension, as 
an Imaginative Figure couched in a single 
word, or at most a compact phrase. This 
would limit it to group T. and would exclude 
Antithesis and Simile. The term Imagery is 
even more perplexing. It is used, on the one 
hand, to include "comparisons and contrasts 
of every description, as well as every kind of 
picturesque circumstances," — a range far 
greater in this last direction than our entire 
scheme allows. On the other hand, some 
would limit it to "pictorial similitudes," i. e. 
to Simile and Metaphor when these call up 
visual images. My own suggestion would be 



to give it a range upon the scheme inclusive of 
I, 2 and 3, and to limit it in quality to the play 
of the visual imagination. A term is greatly 
needed to designate what I have provisionally 
called the Imaginative Figures ; — a term which 
shall exclude all merely outward and material 
(i. e. the so-called real) comparisons and con- 
trasts, and shall include all species that depend 
for their discernment upon the poetic imagina- 
tion. I might almost as well have called them 
the ppfetic Figures. But this, as well as many 
other points, must await the result of future 
discussion, which it is the object of this paper 
to elicit, and which, it is hoped, may lead to a 
lasting reorganization of this central depart- 
ment of Rhetoric. 

C. B. Bradley. 
University of California. 



KNAPP'S SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

II. 

Finca, real estate. \Fincar, fr. L. ficare= 
fieri.'] — There is no Latin verb ficare apart 
from' such compounds aspacificare, nor is 
it equal to ,/fer* even in compounds. Sp. 
fincar (It. ficcare) is probably from figicare, 
formed upon figere; cf. L. fodicare from 
fodere. Ulrich favors a ficticare. ' 

Fonda, hotel. [Arab, fondoc, fr. Gr. ncxvfir- 
Xfiov,] — L.funda, 'sling' 'purse'; in Mid- 
dle Latin, 'a meeting place for merchants'. 
The meaning is developed in exactly the 
same way as in Fr. bourse, 'purse' and 
'exchange'. .'. 

Gallego, Galician. [L. Callaicus.] — The most 
usual Latin form of the word is Gallaecus, 
from which the Sp. is derived. 

Ganar, to gain. [Arab. ganimS, booty, g&nam, 
sheep ?]— Probably from gana, 'desire', 
which is itself of doubtful origin (Professor 
Knapp offers no etymology for it). 

Goce, enjoyment. [L. gaudium.] — From gozar 
(for ety. oigozo, see foot-note, col. 235). L. 
gaudia (n. pi.) gives Sp. joya. 

Gozne, hinge. [Arab, gosn, branch, leaf.] — 
Probably from L. ' contus (Gr. mojto'), 
'pike', 'spit'. In the preface, p. vi, Prof. 
Knapp remarks : "gozne, we are told, is 
the Ital. gonzo, the Fr. gond, from the L. 
condus (from condire, to fit)". He seems 
to have simply misread condus for contus, 
in Diez's article on gonzo. 
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